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PAN-AMERICANISM 





HE troubles of Bolivia and Paraguay 
have disappeared from the front page 
if the newspapers and we may therefore 
assume that the tension produced by the 
Fort Vanguardia incident has eased. As 
a result of telegrams from the League 
Council and the Pan-American Arbitra- 
tion Conference another war has been 
averted. The fact that a body at Wash- 
ington, a Committee of the Arbitration 
Conference, is to mediate in the contro- 
versy, instead of a body at Geneva, has 
led certain circles of opinion to proclaim 
i “victory” for the Monroe Doctrine and 
“defeat” for the League. Whatever 
else may be said, it is hardly accurate 
to call this incident a victory for the 
Monroe Doctrine. According to the 
press, both Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Hughes, 
perhaps remembering our experience in 
the Tacna-Arica arbitration, dismissed the 
uggestion that the United States should 
alone mediate the dispute. In _ partici- 
pating wholeheartedly in collective action 
the United States has followed a very 
different policy from that which it fol- 
lowed a year or two ago to bring about 
peace, in Nicaragua. If anything has 
won a victory, it is Pan-Americanism. 
But has the League really suffered a 
lefeat? It is true that the present con- 
troversy between two members of the 
League has not gone to the Council. But 
this does not mean that either the letter 
the spirit of the Covenant has been 
olated. At the First Assembly Norway 
nd Sweden proposed an amendment to 
‘he Covenant “decentralizing” the powers 
the Council by delegating them to re- 
ional bodies. While an amendment was 
egarded as unnecessary, the Second 


Assembly passed a_ resolution favoring 
the negotiation of local agreements defin- 
ing or completing the engagements of the 
Covenant, and the Third Assembly recom- 
mended that League members first place 
their disputes before local conciliation 
commissions. In 1920 Chile and Sweden 
made a treaty promising not to have re- 
course to the League without first refer- 
ring disputes to a joint commission. A 
large number of other treaties, including 
the Locarno agreements, have laid down 
the same principle. The League has re- 
peatedly declared that it is not concerned 
in the procedure of pacific settlements as 
long as the end is secured. If the parties 
wish at once to bring their disputes to 
the Council, well and good; but if they 
wish to set up local commissions for the 
same purpose, so much the better. A 
citizen of the United States does not run 
to the Supreme Court at Washington 
with every petty grievance; he first has 
recourse to local courts. While analogies 
are dangerous, it seems that ultimately 
the Council will occupy the place of a 
supreme international conciliation tribu- 
nal, which will assume jurisdiction of 
non-judicial disputes only when regional 
commissions have failed to bring about 
agreement. Such is the principle upon 
which the Council has acted in the recent 
Chacos incident. It has hoped that the 
dispute will be settled by regional ma- 
chinery, but it has firmly declared that if 
all other methods fail it will perform its 
duty. 


The importance of establishing smooth- 
ly working regional machinery for the 
American continent is naturally increased 
by the absence of the United States from 
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the League. What machinery do we now 
have? It was an Act of God that the 
Arbitration Conference was sitting at the 
outbreak of trouble. But what will hap- 
pen when a similar incident occurs? We 
have the machinery of the Gondra con- 
vention, which obliges parties to refer 
disputes to commissions of inquiry. But 
the Bolivia-Paraguay incident has em- 
phasized the weakness of the system. In 
accordance with that convention, Para- 
yuay requested the diplomatic body at 
Montevideo to organize such a commis- 
sion. Bolivia declined to participate on 
the ground that the Gondra convention 
had not yet been approved by its legis- 
lature. Even if Bolivia had been a full- 
fledged party to the convention, long ne- 
gotiations would have been necessary to 
establish this body, and at a time when 
the feelings of both parties were at fever 
heat. What is needed for the American 
Continent is some permanent conciliation 
machinery such as suggested by Salvador 
at the Havana Conference, which will be 
able to act immediately and to rally be- 
hind its mediatory offices the strength of 
public opinion throughout the world. 
The establishment of such a body is the 
main problem before the Pan-American 
Conference at Washington. In its de- 
liberations it will be embarrassed, how- 
ever, by the decision of the Havana 
Conference that the Pan-American Union 
must not exercise “functions of a political 
character.” But the Pan-American Union 
is such a nebulous body that it should not 
be difficult for lawyers to draw up a con- 
ciliation agreement between American 
States acting in a capacity outside the 
Pan-American Union. In case two Amer- 
ican States, members of the League, do 
not accept the findings of an American 
commission, they would still be obliged 
as a last resort to go to the Council at 
Geneva. 


For a time it was feared that Bolivia 
would resort to war in defiance of the 
opinion of the world. The League would 
then have legally been obliged to apply 
sanctions. While the necessity for a de- 
cision on this question has passed, the 
ineident has set forth forcibly before the 
American people the question whether we 
should assume an active responsibility in 
enforcing the provisions of the anti-war 
pact and even whether we should attempt 
to prevent the League’s action as a police- 
man on the American continent. If one 
state may violate the anti-war pact with 
impunity, may not other States do so? 
What then, would the pact be worth? 
Far from estranging the United States 
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and the League, the Bolivia-Paraguay in- 
cident has demonstrated to the peoples on 
all continents and particularly to the 
United States the importance of working 
out some system by which we may co- 
operate with Geneva. R. L. B. 


Mr. May’s Appointment 

R. HERBERT L. MAY of the For- 

eign Policy Association Staff has 
been elected by the Council of the League 
as a member of the Permanent Centra! 
Board established by the Geneva Opium 
Convention of 1925. The Board consists 
of eight members chosen for their “tech- 
nical competence, impartiality and disin- 
terestedness.” Its function is to watch 
the course of international trade in drugs, 
tabulate statistics, and make recommend- 
ations to the League of Nations and the 
governments’ concerned. The United 
States did not participate in the creation 
of this Board (having withdrawn from 
the 1925 Conference at Geneva without 
signing the treaty). Aside from the ad- 
vantages of having an American on the 
Board, Mr. May’s appointment is a recog- 
nition of his expert knowledge and his 
extensive administrative experience. 


H. H. M. 





Book Notes 


The Making of a State, Memories and Observa- 
tions, 1914-1918, by Thomas Garrique Mas- 
aryk. New York, Stokes, 1927. 

The President of Czechoslovakia, eminent 
philosopher, historian and statesman tells in 
in this volume, the thrilling story of the Czech 
struggle for independence. It is not only a his- 
torical document written by the chief actor in 
the drama; Dr. Masaryk’s breadth of vision 
and unselfish devotion to his cause as they ap- 
pear between the lines of his memoirs serve to 
explain the development of the Czechoslovak 
Republic during the first decade of its existence. 


Monopolies, Cartels and Trusts in British In- 
dustry, by Hermann Levy. London, Macmil- 
lan & Company, 1927. Second Edition, 
translated from the German. 

A standard treatise; indispensable to the seri- 
ous student of English industry. 


Cartels, Combines and Trusts in Post-War Ger- 
many, by R. K. Michels. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1928. 

A well-documented survey setting forth the 
essential facts relating to industrial combination 
in Germany—excellent both in content and ex- 
position. 


Transfert des Reparations et le Plan Dawes, by 
H. D. Gideonse. Librairie Payot et Cie, Gen- 
eve, 1928. 

An extremely valuable discussion of repara- 
tions and interallied debts documented from Eng- 
lish, American, French and German sources. 


Living India, by Savel Zimand. New York, 
Longmans Green & Company, 1928. 
An excellent book which should do much to 


dispel the “accurate misinformation” current 
about Indian problems. 
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